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ABSTRACT 

The absence of data-based research on tlie collective 
bargaining movement is surprising given the potential significance of 
this issue to the academic community. The purpose of this study is to 
show that community colleges can be differentiated on the basis of 
the particular collective bargaining representative selected and, 
furthermore, that those affiliated with one bargaining representative 
dre uitrerent from community colleges which are not affiliated with 
any bargaining representative. These institutional differences are 
presented, and their implications for both the collective bargaining 
and community college movements are discussed. (Author) 
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Olie oontzoviersy surrtsunding the appropriateness o£ cx>Ilec±ive 
b?4rgaining by professional enployees in colleges and universities has 
captured the attention of scholars with an intensity seUon equaled in 
the past. It is evident that tiie oontroversy has raised serious questions 
about the fundooental relationships between the constituencies of hic^ier 
education and will leave its indelible mark on the academic oonminity 
long after its disposition. 

The absence of datarbased jjeseanii is alarming considering the 
sensitivity and potential significance of the collective bargaining move- 
ments Oiis void in the literature has festered much speculative discussion 
£iboat the underlying causes and possible consequences of the wideqpocead 
adoption nf collective bargaining procedures. Shulman notes that the 
result of such discussions is that any contention regarding the m o v eme n t's 
potential ijifsect can be docunented by the e»periences of those institutions 
which have adopted collective bargaining agreements.^ Such tmcertainty is 
particularly unfortunate in Ix^t of the moveooent's potential rate of 
growdi. Rarber notes that 65 percent of public school teachers were 
prgaai-zed in only nine years and predicts that this growth rate will be 
matched in colleges and universities during the 1970*s.^ 
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Abstract 



The absence of data-based research on the collective bargaining 
movement is surprising given the potential significance of this issue 
to the academic community. The purpose of this study is to show that 
community colleges can be differentiated on the basis of the particular 
collective bargaining representative selected and, furthermore, that those 
affiliated with one bargaining representative are different from community 
colleges which are not affiliated with any bargaining representative. 
These institutional differences are presented and their iiq)lications for 
both the collective bargaining and community college movements are discussed. 
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One of the rare data^based research studies on this issue was 
conduCiBd by Haehn Who developerl a profile of faculty members in the 
California State College system vAxd si^ported the adoption of collec±ive 
bargciining prooedures* In cxirparison to their colleagues vto were apposed 
to these procedures, these faculty norters tended to: 1) cone fran \5j:per- 
inanual and lower v^iite-coUar backgrounds; 2) be dissatisfied vd.th their 
work environrnents; 3) belong to the Democratic Party; 4) e&pouse liberal 
or radiccil political views; 5) be drawn more frequently from the liberal 
arts disciplines, especially tlie humanities and social sciences; 6) have 
a greater research perspective; and 7) possess a hi^ier level of education ^1 
preparaticffi* ^ 1hou<^ Ilaehn's stiKty provides some specific insights into 
possible underlying causes of facuxlT^^ support of collective bargr:>ining pro- 
cedures,, the restricted perspective derived from the exclusive use of 
faculty characteristics is unnecessarily lixnitina-, A iriore producti\ne 
approach might enploy an institutional perspective through the use of envir- 
omental variables frequently used, to dascribe colleges and universities • 
Results fran such research v^Duld provide a more ocrprehensive vantagepoint 
frm which to assess the iirplications of the collective bargaining movenent 
\^dthin the academic cxmrunity. 

The purpose of this study is to shcM that ccmnunity colleges can be 
differentiated oii the basis of the particular barg^lining representative 
selected and, furtherrnore, that those affiliated v/ith one particular bai:- 
gaining representative are different fran conmuniti'' colleges vrfiich are not 
affiliated vath any collective bargaining representative. The study focuses 
on odtiTunity colleges because they have had more extensive ej^^erienoe with 
colleccive bargainijig than four-year institutions and are expected to 
continue rapid enrollinent growth in the future. 
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Method 

Varxaas atterapts have been made by Pace and Stem,^ Astin and 
Holland,^ 7\stin^^ Creager and Astjji^^ and Richards^ Rand^ and Rand^ to 
describe c»lleges and universities in terms of envi r ormentcil ^nariables• 
With the eyoeption of the latter study ^ vrfiich dealt with medical schools^ 
the above research has focused on four-year institutions. Tli^ absence 
of similar studies on two-ye^r college£; is particularly mifortxinate since 
there are £djTX>st as many two-year four-year institutions at the present 
time and in the fall of 1969 more stixJents enroU.ad as freshmen in two- 
year instillations than in four^-yeai' institutj.ons.^ This grcvthi jcate Is 
expfjcted to continue^ especially if the recommendations of the Carnegie 
Ocirmission are adopted. 

One of the more significant efforts in tt^r-yuar college environ- 
itiental research was canductod by Rict^ards^ Randy a^>d Rand. Six factors 
or categories of college characteristics were d:^ :ained by performing a 
factor analysis of sore 36 measures of two-year college characteristics."'^ 

A recent study by Rodgers represents a furthr^r effort to fill the void in 

' 2 

the research literature on two-year colleges.' Itirough the use of factor 

analysis procedures, Rodgers developed stantiirdized factor scores (x^50? 

s.d.=10) for ciU 772 two-^year institutions reported in American Junior 
13 

Colleges cur^. ir ^.ditic?!; hi9 de^.'*? loped sef*^T?>te fcictor ^cor*?s thpi 
621 public and 151 private *-wo-year colleges. For the 621 public tarro-year 
institutions, Rodgers selected 25 variables for analysis,. Ttie factor 
loadings for each cf these variables on each of the four oatraunity college 
factors are presented in Table 1. Only those variables with a loading of + .30 
vrere included in tlie factor descriptions. 
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(Insert rsable 1 about here) 

Ihese four factors or diinensions of ocniiunity oolleges oonstituted 

the predictor variables in a st^Twise, nultiple discrixniiiant analysis. The 

d^^ndent variables were those oamunity oolleges vdth ooUective bcuigaining 

agreerents negotiated by the American Federation of Teachers (APT, n=36). 

National Education Associaticm (NEA, nF79} , and a randan sanple of ocmiiinity 

14 

oolleges vMch have no collective bargaining agreenent (RS, np50) • 

Results 

nie means and standard deviations of the institutional standardized 
factor scores of MTr NEA^ and PS ootrrunity colleges and the univariate F- 
ratio for each predictor variable in ttie stepwise, multiple discriminant 
analysis are presented in Table 2. The overall F-ratio e^proximation re- 
sulting fran the discriminant analysis was 5.31; with d.f and 318, it 
\J33 statistically significant (p .01). 



(Insert Table 2 about here) 

The predictor variables are presented in Table 2 in the order in vAiich 
they emerged in the stepwise analysis. That is, "Exclvisivity" accounted for 
the greatest portion of tite variancer the addition of "Snerging Status" to 
"Exclusivity" provixied the greatest reduction in tiie 3OTeining unexplained 
variance, etc. It can be seen from ix^spection of the univariate F-ratios 
in Table 2 that AFT, NEA, and RS catirunity oolleges are significantly dif- 
ferent (p .01) on three of the four factors. Howeverr when these four 
factors are considered jointly by multivariate analysis, die results of the 
discriiTiinant analysis shewed that all the significant variance between 
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these groups of oomunity colleges vjas acocxinted for by one variable^ 
"Exclusivity^" and that the addition of the three reinaining variables did 
not contribute significantly to the reduction of the remaining unexplained 
variance. "Exclusivity" scores differentiated AFT ccrminity colleges from 
NEA and RS camnunity colleges. llCMGver, they did not differentiate NEA 
and RS carrunity colleges. 

Ihe effectiveness of the predictor variables in classif^ring AFT^ NEA^ 
and RS conminitY colleges is presented in Table 3^ the correct classifica- 
tion being those underlined on the diagonal. 



(Insert Table 3 about here) 

Hie overall effectiveness of prediction for AFT and NEA comnunity 
colleges was 61 percent ^ with those having collective bargaining agreemeiits 
negotiated by the AFT having the most nearly accurate prediction (67 percent) . 

Discussicffi 

Given the four factors or dimensions develcped by Rodgers to describe 
the environments of ormrunity colleges ^ the above results have demonstrated 
that there is a statistically significant difference bet^;een those cannunity 
colleges affiliated with Jya AFT and those affiliated with the IffiA or tiiat 
have no ooliective bargeiining affiliation (RS) . The results indicated 
that PFT cxiimurAity colleges are distir^uished from the two other groups by 
tJieir higher mean scor^ on the dimensicxi labeled "Exclusivity." This means 
that PFT ocrmiinity colleges^ in ocnparison to the NEA and RS institutions^ 
tt2nd to have a higher percentage of their faculty with earned doctorates, to 
charge higher tuition rates, to have larger library holdings and to be more 
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seleucive in their admissions policies (see Table 1) . It slKxild be enf^ia- 
sized that there v^re no statistically significant differences between tl^ 
NEA and RS conmunity colleges. 

The uniqueness of the AFT cartinunity colleges has iirportant inplications 
for both the collective bargaining and ocimunity college movements. For 
exairple, the above findings wduM tend to question the assured unity of the 
collective bargaining noveinent ireflected in the existing literature. To 
date, most speculation on this sensitive issue hcis regarded collective bar- 
gaining as a unified concept and neglected, oonsideraticn of systematic dif- 
ferentiation among its underlying causes and potential consequences resulting 
from the nataire of the inst?.tuti.on(s) involved and/or the specific bargaining 
representative selected. The demonstration of institxitional differences 
between AFT and NEA ccranunity colleges suggests that future research on cmd 
subsequent ddlscussicai of the collective bargaining controversy vgould have 
more meaning if focused on institutional characteristics. Sudi research 
should also reoognize the possibility that the causes and consequences of 
adoptii^ collective bargaining procedures might vary depending on the 
specific bargaining representative selected. Hie issue has become so com- 
plex that siirplistic glci>al principles have little value. 

The above findirigs also raise ser ious questions concerning the potaitial 
irtpact of the grc^/th of collective bargaining agreemeaits on the still to be 
"LefinLPd role of ocnmanity colleges within the broad spectx-um of J^^rican col- 
leges and universities. For exanple, the above finddlngs raise the pcssifcdJity 
that fa'::ailty meirbers in AFT caimunity colleges mi^t be characterized as 
"acadonic dissidents" in the sense that their selection of the AFT reflects 
their underlying disagreement v/ith the ooiprehensive approach of their insti- 
tiations. Is it possiJ^le that faculties of AFT cotirunity colleges are not as 
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supportive of the nultipurpose role assigned their institutions as are their 
oolloaguas in HEA colleges? In genereil, uie above findings suggest that 
faculties of comunity colleges are more si^portive of traditional 
acadanic concerns (e«g«f en|:hasis on educational credentieds and more 
selective admissions policies) . *Ihey might tend to disagree vath the "open- 
door** policies of their colleges and seek to restrict enrollment to students 
of dononstratod academic ability and tiiose vgho are more able and/or vrLlling 
i o r^jvuToe a greater share of their education. 

T le concepts of the ''public school atrtDsphere"^^ of oonmonity colleges 
and the subsequent "high-schoolization"^^ of college could be an iirportant 
difference between faculties of and NEA cccmunity colleges* Uiis dif- 
ference might be reflected in the faculty members' frame of reference; 
colleagues in four-year institutions or colleagues in the public schools. 
Is it possible that faculties of AFT conrtunity colleges assess their present 
situation to that of professors in foui>^^ear colleges and universities, 
vjhlle faculties of IISA ocnnunity oolleges use public school teachers as 
their standard for ooptparative purposes? 

Should further researdi support this possibility, subsequent col- 
lective bargaining elections at camunity colleges mi^t vgell be influenced 
by the relative strength of conflicting philosophies of the a ppropriate 
role for these institutions vathin the broad spectrum of higher education. 
Tliat is, those conitunity colleges vrtiich choose to beoone affiliated vdth the 
AFT mi^t tend to establish policies and procedures more consistent vdth the 
image of the four^ear institution, viiile those vAnch opt for affiliation 
vath the NEA mi^t tend to operate in a manner more cGnpatible with the 
multipurpose - open-door philot ofrfty vAiich has been used to justify the 
pheaxmenal growth of cotinuniiy CL>lleges to date. 
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Finally^ given the uiiique nature of APT cscnmLinity colleges and the 
stated positions of the national AFT organization, the selection of tliis 
bargaining representative would appear to foster the inclusion of educaticn- 
ally-relabod polic^r areas into the ool!i.ective bargaining arena. It is quite 
possible r based on the above findings, that the selection of the AFT would 
enocurage the inclusion of substantive educational issues vAiich have tra- 
ditionally been tlie prerogative of the faculty (e.g., criteria for faculty 
hiring, allocation of institutional reqouroes for instruction-related 
services, and admissions policies that determine the number and quality of 
students to be served) as negoti-:ible issues in a collective bargaining 
agreement. 

In short, this study has deronstrated that oomnunity colleges can be 
differentiated on the basis of which collective bargaining representative 
they have selected (AFT or NFA) and that those affiliated with the AFT are 
also different frcn those oormnity colleges vAoich liave no collective 
bargaining af fili.ation. Several inplications based or these institutional 
differences have been oonsiderei and suggest the broad iirplications of 
collective bargaining for ttie acadanic oonainity. Further research, 
employing enviromental variables of two-year and four-year colleges and 
univrxsities, is needed i;c provide membecs of the academic comanity with 
an informed basis on v^jJi to assess the appropriateness of collective 
liargaining by professionals in institutions of higher education. 



Table 1 



Community College Rotated Factor Matrix * 
(N»621 Institutions) 





- Variable 


I 


Factor ** 
li III 


IV 


1. 


Tuition 


-01 


09 


27 


56 


2. 


Gross In come /Student 


77 


-28 


-04 


14 


3. 


State Appropriation/Student 


66 


-29 


13 


14 


4. 


Federal Appropriation/btuaent 


24 


-29 


-16 


-01 


S. 


Library j^ppropri at ion/Student 


38 


12 


46 


22 


6. 


Percentage of Males 


31 


-28 


-03 


-02 


7. 


Percentage of Out-of*State Students 


34 


-04 


-21 


-14 


8. 


Percentage of Foreign Students 


07 


-12 


-39 


04 


9. 


Percentage of Part-Time Students 


-79 


-18 


-08 


16 


10. 


Percentage of Sophomores 


47 


28 


-14 


03 


11. 


Total Enrollment 


-59 


03 


-58 


10 


12. 


Percentage of Faculty with 












Earned Doctorate 


-08 


13 


01 


70 


13. 


Percentage of Faculty with Masters 


lo 


82 


07 


-01 


14. 


Percentage of Faculty with Bachelors 


-09 


-79 


-02 


-20 


15. 


Percentage of Full-Tiroe Faculty 


55 


13 


-21 


-06 


16. 


Full-Time Student-Faculty Ratio 


-31 


46 


-09 


-29 


17. 


Library Size (units of 1000) 


-13 


17 


-58 


33 


18. 


Relative Library Size 


61 


14 


23 


19 


19. 


Department vs. Divisional 












Organization 


00 


01 


02 


-22 


20. 


Percentage of Graduates Going 












to Four- Year Colleges 


08 


69 


-08 


-06 


21. 


Age of Institution 


16 


08 


-59 


-23 


22. 


Institution Established Since 1964 


-08 


05 


66 


16 


23. 


Accreditation Status 


-07 


01 


46 


-10 


24. 


NuiDber of Applicants Accepted/ 












Number of Applicants 


-10 


16 


06 


-52 


25. 


Counselor/Student Ratio 


10 


-12 


43 


04 



* Decimals have been omitted from factor loadings. 



** Factor Labels: 

I Affluence 
II Transfer Emphasis 
III Emerging Status 
IV Exclusivity 
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Table 2 



Means, Standard Deviations, and Univariate P-Ratios 
of Predictor Variables 



Predictor Variables 



NEA AFT Random Sample Univariate 
(n=79) (n»36) (n»SO) F-Ratio 



Exclusivity 
M 
SD 

Emerging Status 
N 
SD 

Affluence 
M 
SD 

Transfer Enqphasis 
M 
SD 



48.54 
8.25 

51.75 
8.60 

48.90 
7.96 

50.52 
7.34 



56.67 
9.35 

46.19 
7.43 

44.33 
6.87 

49.94 
8.67 



49.10 
8.55 

48.30 
11.86 

47.66 
8.39 

52.46 
8.12 



11.99* 



4.80* 



4.17* 



1.31 



• p <.01 
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Table 3 



Predicted Classification of AFT» NEA, and Randomly 
Selected Community Colleges 



Randomly 

AFT NEA Selected Percent Correct 
(n=36) (n=79) (n=SO) Classification 



AFT (n=36) 
NEA (n=79) 

Randomly Selected (n=50) 



24 


5 


7 


67% 


16 


46 


17 


58% 


12 


17 


21 


42% 
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